“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


— 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Vivisection. 


In an interesting little book upon animals, by 
Frances Power Cobbe, just published in London 
(and which deserves to be reprinted here), the 
authoress makes the following very just remarks 
upon the dog :— 

“We do not differ from him (as Descartes and 
Mr. Huxley suppose) as a living intelligence 
differs from a machine, nor yet (as many persons 
Seem to think) as in a fairy tale a man differs 
from an ogre or fairy. The only true distinction 
to which we can lay claim, is, that we-have entered 
on a higher stage of being, albeit the elements of 
all our emotions and faculties remain the same as 
in those of the affectionate and intelligent animal. 
He lies, indeed, far beneath us in the scale of exist- 
ence; but it is not a distance wholly incommen- 
surable. There is a proportion, though a remote 
One, between him a ourselves, nor can there be 
any popular error more stupid than the cant (so 


common in the mouths of men of science) that 
they would freely torture hecatombs of dogs to 
relieve the smallest pain ofa man. The glory of 
our nature does not consist in the right to dip, 
like Cesar Borgia, in a bath of blood, but rather 
to feel, like God, compassion for the sparrow that 
falls, and pity for the meanest creature that 
suffers.” 

It has been only by degrees that the general 
public has come to know of the atrocities of 
vivisection. At first, the knowledge of what was 
being done was confined to the few whose studies 
brought them into acquaintance with the publica- 
tions of specialist vivisectors. By degrees, hosts 
of imitators sprung up. There is to some minds 
a fascination and attractiveness in cruelty, and 
thus the practice of dissecting live animals rapidly 
spread. At the present time it has steadily 
extended until it has assumed fearful proportions. 
Professor Schiff, of Florence, may be taken as the 
greatest operator living, in this respect, havin 
owned to haying dissected eighteen thousan 
living dogs. 

One atrocious feature of this matter, is, that as 
the number of stray or rejected dogs is never 
large, a business of stealing dogs for vivisectors 
has sprung up. Let us for a moment regard this 
transaction. 

(The writer then goes on to say that the vivi- 
sectors who purchase these dogs claim that they 
do not know the dogs are stolen, although they 
have every reason to suppose in most cases the 
dog does not belong to the seller. The writer 
claims that the dog is sold often for much less 
than his real value, which is a suspicious cireum- 
stance in itself.] 

The writer concludes his article thus: “I can 
certainly say that if one of my dogs met such a 
fate, I would see if a prosecution for receiving 
stolen goods would not lie, and would be quite 
willing to spend a large sum of money in the 
effort.” CuELTEN HILLs. 

PHILADELPHIA, April, 1876. 


er 


THERE are birds’ nests in London, even in that 
busy haunt known as Gray’s Inn. One of the 
Garden Committee of that institution writes that 
there are thirteen nests. Ile has the dates on 
which each was begun and completed. 


> 


IF one easily pardons and remits offences, it 
shows that his mind is planted above injuries, so 
that he cannot be reached. 


The Old Chester Valley Cure.’ 


A lady met me this mone saying, “ Did you 
see that receipt for curing hydrophobia in yester- 
day’s paper?” I had not seen it. ‘ Well,” she 
continued, “it is just the cure I wanted you to 
write about two or three years ago,—the old 
Chester Valley cure. 

I remember areas her anxiety that I should 
write to the public and proclaim that elecampane 
and fresh milk are the specific for hydrophobia, 
and my purpose to repeat the account she gave 
me of it. In her old home in Chester County, Penn., 
lived a German named Joseph Emery, who used 
to be sent for far and wide, when any one had 
been bitten by a rabid animal. He went to see 
his patient, carrying something understood to be 
a root, which he himself dug in the woods. He 
took a pint of milk fresh from the cow, put. his 
root into it, boiled it, gave it to the patient fast- 
ing; made him fast after taking it; gave a second 
and third dose on alternate days and never failed 
in effecting a cure. In some way which she had 
forgotten, his secret transpired, and the root was 
known to be elecampane. So well did he establish 
the local reputation of his specific, that, in his 
neighborhood, folks were not afraid of mad dogs. 

The intelligence and integrity of my informant 
are beyond question, and | regret that her love of 
privacy should prevent her giving the weight of 
her name to her conviction that this is an unfailing 
specific for hydrophobia. The people of Chester 
Valley are not a class likely to be misled by 
superstition, and she is confident it was a general 
or universal belief that Jacob Emery never failed 
to cure or prevent hydrophobia. In one case the 
spasms en begun before the first dose was given, 
and the patient recovered. The medical properties 
of elecampane are very powerful. Milk itself is 
a specific for many poisons, and while the medical 
faculty know no cure for this terrible disease, we 
should open every avenue of light into the dark 
subject. If the disease is one of the imagination, 
we want a specific to give confidence and cure by 
the imagination; but this looks like a real cure 
of a veritable disease.—Jane Grey Swisshelm, in 
Pitisburg Commercial. 


A BASKET-MAKER in Buffalo left his Newfound- 
land in his hand-wagon while he went “ to get a 
drink.” He became intoxicated, was arrested, and 
committed to the workhouse. His dog remained 
with the wagon three days without food waiting 
for his master before the facts were discovered. 


No. 2. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Are Turtles Sensitive? 


Mr. Eugene G. Blackford, a wholesale fish-dealer 
in Fulton Market, was arrested yesterday by an 
officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and arraigned betore Justice Wandell, 
at the Tombs, for alleged “ inhuman treatment” 
of thirty-nine turtles. Mr. Bergh appeared in 
person to prosecute the defendant, and in doing so 
explained that the animals were tortured by being 
lett helpless for days and sometimes weeks on 
their backs, instead of being kept in their native 
element. Mr. Blackford, in pleading his own case, 
asserted that the turtle suffered less in the helpless 
position described by Mr. Bergh than they would 
were they free to craw] about in tanks of water, 
and also alleged that they were insensible to all 
incipient pain. This latter assertion Mr. Bergh 
answered . by _—— the opinion of the late Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, who has said that turtles are the 
most sensitive ofanimals Judge Wandell decided 
to refer the case to the Court of General Sessions, 
and fixed Mr. Blacktord’s bail at $300.—N. Y. 
Times. 

In Boston we have always insisted that turtles 
shall not be kept upon their backs, and parties 
have usually yielded readily to our request.— 
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Cruelty Resultiug from Exhibiting Wild Animals. 


Some time ago, Maccomo, the famous tamer, 
long connected with Mr. Manders’ establishment, 
had, while causing a full-grown, vigorous lion to 
perform its usual drill, exposed himself to one of 
those fierce attacks which, in the course of his 
perilous occupation, he had not untrequently 
faced. Experience had taught him that in such 
cases a stroke with his rod, delivered on any part 
of the head, produced little effect—that his only 
chance of escape from the threatened attack lay 
in a vigorous bluw across the jaw or muzzle of the 
animal. Such a blow had been delivered on the 
occasion referred to; but while Maccomo fortu- 
nately succeeded in relieving himself from danger, 
the lion showed signs of having received consider- 
able injury. Gradually he became low-spirited, 
he only ate his food with difficulty; and latterly, 
what he did eat required to be cut into small slices. 
Last week Mr. Manders mentioned his concern 
for the animal to his family medical adviser in 
Glasgow—a gentleman who occupied a high place 
in the profession and in public estimation in the 
city—and it was suggested in reply that a tooth 
might have been injured, or the jaw broken by the 
blow struck by Maccomo. Further, the doctor 
volunteered to subject the lion to surgical opera- 
tion, provided Mr. Manders could properly secure 
the animal. This having been done with great 
difficulty, the tooth was found diseased and the 
jaw injured if not broken by the blow of Maccomo. 
_— Glasgow Herald. 

Is it justifiable thus to make animals suffer to 
show the bravery of lion-tamers and to gratify 
a depraved public taste ?—[Ep. 


Industry of Birds. 

Some curious statistics about small birds have 
recently been laid before the House of Commons. 
The thrush is said to work from half-past two in 
the morning until half-past nine in the evening, 
or nineteen hours. During this time he feeds his 
young two hundred and six times. Blackbiids 
work seventeen hours. The male feeds the young 
forty-four times and the female fiity-five times per 
day. The industrious titmouse manages to spread 
four hundred and seventeen meals a day before its 
voracious offspring. According to one naturalist, 
their food consists largely of caterpillars. These 
statements, and a hundred more quite as curious, 
were made in an eloquent plea for a law to pro- 
tect small birds from being snared and shot. 

“ T NEVER complained of my condition but once,” 
said an old man, “ when my feet were bare, and I 
had no money to buy shoes; but I met a man 
without feet, and became contented.” 


Not in Vain. 

O LovING FRIEND! if when ’tis yet life’s summer, 
Earth’s griefs have made you old, 

Look where past years forever in safe-keeping 
Their garnered harvests hold; 

For, if but one sweet word has been remembered 
Through long, slow years of pain, 

The saddest soul can never say in sorrow 
That it has lived in vain. 


A Cockatoo. 


The cockatoo belonging to this hotel (Mel- 
bourne, Australia) is a famous bird, enormous 
sums having been offered for it. “Cocky” con- 
descended to go through his performances for 
my amusement. I cannot possibly tell you of all 
its antics; it pretended to have a violent tooth- 
ache, and nursed his beak in its claw, rocking 
itself backwards and forwards as if the greatest 
agony, and, in answer to all the remedies which 
were proposed, croaking out, “Oh, it aint a bit of 
good,” and finally sidling up to the edge of its 
perch, and saying in a hoarse but confidential 
whisper, “Give us a drop of whiskey; do.” Its 
voice was extraordinarily distinct, and when it 
sang several snatches of songs, the words were 
capitally given, with the most absurdly comic 
intonation, all the roulades being executed in 
pertect time. I liked its sewing performances so 
much,—to see it hold a little piece of stuff under- 
neath the claw which rested on the perch and 
pretend to sew with the other, getting into diffi- 
culties with its thread, and finally setting up a 
loud song in praise of sewing-machines, just as if 
it were an advertisement. 

—_ 
A Queer Family. 


A mother ferret died leaving a very young 
family of three. These I gave to a Brahma hen 
which had been sitting on dummies for about a 
month. She took to them almost immediately, 
and remained with them more than a fortnight. 
During the whole of this time she had to sit upon 
the nest; for the young ferrets, of course, were 
not able to follow the hen about as chickens would 
have done. The hen was very much puzzled at 
the lethargy of her offspring. Two or taree times 
a day she used to fly off the nest, calling upon her 
brood to follow; but, upon hearing their cries of 
distress from cold, she always returned imme- 
diately and sat with patience for six or seven 
hours more. It only took the hen one day to 
learn the meaning of these cries of distress; for 
after the first day she would always run in an 
agitated manner to any place where I concealed 
the ferrets, if it was not so far from the nest as to 
prevent her from hearing the cries of distress. 
Yet I think it impossible to conceive of a greater 
contrast than that between the shrill peeping note 
of a young chicken and the hoarse growling 
noise of a young ferret. On the other hand, [ 
cannot say that the young ferrets ever seemed to 
learn the meanings of the hen’s clucking. During 
the whole of the time that the hen was allowed to 
sit upon the ferrets she used to comb out their 
hair with her bill, in the same way as hens in 
general comb out the feathers of their chickens. 

yhile engaged in this process, however, she used 
frequently to stop and look with one eye at the 
wriggling nestful with an inquiring gaze ex- 
pressive of astonishment. She showed so much 
uneasiness of mind when the ferrets were taken 
from her to be fed, that I thought she was going 
to desert them altogether. Atfter this, therefore, 
the ferrets were always fed in the nest, and with 
this arrangement the hen was pertectly satisfied— 
apparently because she thought that she then had 
some share in the feeding process. At any rate 
she used to cluck when she saw the milk coming, 
and surveyed the feeding with evident satisfaction. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


HEAVEN pity him who can never interpret the 
mute eloquence of his dumb subjects, who has 
never learned that mercy is the crowning glory of 
supremacy. He shackles his soul with the chains 
which his own hand forges. 


Vermont Cruelty. 


Have we a state law for the punishment ot 
eruelty to dumb animals? If we have—and my 
conviction is that our statutes coutain such a pro- 
vision—then I wish complaint might be made 
under it, against those persons who so shamefully 
abuse the calves carried through this city to the 
depot. The poor brutes are tied in such a way 
that comfortable breathing is impossible, and 
tumbled into a wagon-box, and sometimes the 
box is so crowded that they lie two deep, making 
fearful struggles tor reliet during the torturing 
ride of miles over a rough road to their destina- 
tion. I witnessed a most pitiable case on Sunda 
—one poor calf lay with its nose on the wheel, 
and the rough tire had ground the flesh off nearly 
to the bone! And yet I should not take the 
driver for a cruel man—it is pure heedlessness, 
In this instance it was the wickedest cruelty, for 
which there is no excuse. You have before sug- 
gested a remedy, and I can testify that some of 
the more humane farmers have adopted the plan 
of using an open box in which the calves can 
stand up and thus be taken to market free from 
torture. This, at least, might be done between 
the farm and the cars, particularly as all know 
they have to suffer keenly after they enter the 
ears before reaching Boston market.—Cor. Ver- 
gennes Virmonter, 

When will Vermont people wake up and form 
a society? ‘Till then such scenes as the above 
will constantly occur.—Eb. 


or 


Worn-out Horses in New Hampshire, 


The number of worn-out horses in this section, 
and in fact throughout the State, that are kept for 
trading property by jockeys, is surprisingly large, 
and calls for the enforcement of the law passed 
for their protection. On a recent visit to Belknap 
County we saw no less than a dozen in two differ- 
ent towns; horses that had served their owners 
faithfully and well in their day, and in their old 
age were left to the mercy of beasts in sheep's 
clothing. Many were blind, spavined or lame, 
and all were “poor as crows.” Their owners 
value them at from $5 to $15, and trade them for 
old watches, old harnesses, or in fact for most any 
piece of old trumpery. They are poorly fed, in 
most instances worked beyond their strength, and 
abused, as we know from observation. “A merci- 
ful man is merciful to his beast,” and we know of 
no more pitiable exhibition of the brute instinct in 
aman than is shown when he parts with an old 
horse that has served him well, and leaves him to 
the uncharitable mercy of the jockey. We speak 
for old horses wherever this paper finds a reader, 
or there dwells a man who is cruel to dumb 
animals. A reform is needed. It is about time 
that some one enforced the iaw in this particular. 
—WN. H. Paper. 
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Tue Map Doc Rares —New York and Brook- 
lyn have had this insanity in its worst form, making 
havoe with the canines in a madder style than the 
latter ever showed themselves. Baltimore seems 
now to have caught the intection. It has been 
throwing poisoned meat to its dogs, by the hands 
of the police. Over two thousan e 
were thus destroyed in a single week, and that is 
not the result of the full report. This is what 
may honestly be called madness. The unsuspect- 
ing victims are enticed from their doorsteps or 
yards by these poisoners, whose work descends 
below that of the brute, and in a short time they 
are in the agonies of death. Hydrophobia does 
not call for any such inhuman demonstrations as 
this. A general scare over it is worse than the 
disease itself. We hate to see men go crazy even 
in proper self-defence. A dog is too good an 
animal to be treated with poison. There are other 
ways of ridding ourselves of what is noxious and 
vicious.— Ploughman. 
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No manners are so fine as the most awkward 
manifestations of good-will toward men. 


of these brutes 
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‘good to him. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
**Good Old Bonny.’ 


In MEMORIAM. 
BY AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


l have a tender bit of history for the friends of 
dumb animals, about a faithful old horse who died 


in Florida last year. He belonged to a chaplain 
in Col. regiment, who was taken 
risoner and confined in Andersonville and Colum- 
us a year. The horse passed into other hands on 
the capture of his master. But when he came 
out of prison “ Bonny” was so delighted to see 
him that he was taken back, and the two were 
never afterwards separated. The master tells the 
story of his death in a letter, as follows: “ We 
buried old Bon to-day. He has been for some 
time gradually failing. I did not realize that he 
was so sick, or I would not have worked him. 
Friday he laid down at the front door of the 
kitchen a long time; I held his head and stroked 
his face, and he seemed to appreciate it. He could 
eat but little; we tried to do all we could to find 
something he could eat. Yesterday the boys and 
Iwent and got him some fine grass, such as he 
always loved. I fed it to him with my hand, and 
the children stood by. He could eat but a few 
mouthfuls, and just at sundown he died. Good 
old servant! Well done, indeed! 

“ Never was a truer or more kind friend. He 
had been with me twelve years. In the war, 
when shot and shell fell all around. Since the 
war, night and day with me in the wilderness of 
Florida; breaking up all my land; ploughing all 
my crops; after the cows; in the water, in the 
mud, in the briars and bushes; everywhere I told 
him to go he always went, though often he knew 
better than I where it was safe to go. Often he 
has fallen under me, and sometimes when after 
the cattle, would turn so quick as to throw me, 
saddle and all—always ready to wait for me to 
get up and remount. When all of the three boys 
would get on his back he would carry them 
wherever they told him to go; take bread even 


from the baby’s hand, and never step on or offer — 


to kick or bite one of them. 

“We all dug his grave by his stall, covered 
him with flowers and palm-leaves, then earth. 
We planted an orange-tree above him, and 
declared its fruit should always be given to the 
‘society for the protection of dumb animals.’ 
When I think of this ever kind, faithful, old 
creature, I think how good a horse can be, and 
how mean a man can be. 

“Little Jamie was riding him when I was 
ploughing to plant orange seeds, about the last 
work he ever did. I don’t know how he came to 
talk so, for I had no thought that Bon was going 
to die so soon, but he asked: ‘Pa, will Bon die?’ 
‘What'you doin’ to do if Bon dies?’ ‘You tant 
det another horse so good as Bon, if Bon dies.’ 

“Gladly would I have fed him on the choicest 
of food, as I have more than once given him half 
my dinner when he had none. I certainly would 
have given him all the last years of his life had I 
known he was so near his end. I wanted to be 
Sometimes I abused him, but he 
always forgot it in a moment, and I tried to make 
up for it in extra kindness. I grieve for him as if 
he were human; I cannot help it.” 


Dog-Killing by Electricity. 


Whether the slaughtering of scores of dogs by 
carbonic acid gas, as practised in this city, is a 
painless operation, seems rather questionable, 
from the length of time which their struggles con- 
tinue. A correspondent asks why cannot elec- 
tricity be used. He suggests that with a powerful 
battery, and a good-sized Rhumkorff coil. that will 
“ete a spark of from twelve to eighteen inches, 
thirty or forty dogs at a time might be killed 
instantly and painlessly. The wires should be led 
along the floor connecting with every staple to 
which the animals are secured. The chain and 
metal collar would serve to conduct the shock to 
the body.—Germantown Telegraph. 


The Butterfly. 
PARAPHRASED FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE JENNA BY E. 8. 
Like a wandering flower from heaven, 
Now here, now there, 
Like a ray from rainbow riven 
Float I, light as air. 


Ah! touch not my wings of light, 
All too bright and frail ; 

Quench not my day too soon in night, 
Let me flutter down the gale. 


Heir of a whole eternity, 
End not my tiny day, 

Crowned with the right to endless light, 
Spare thou my short-lived ray. 


Thou whose hope is infinite 
Yield still to me, 

Another sip of the honeyed lip 
Of yon blossoms of the lea. 


Endless in the heavens on high, 
The soul’s far flight, 

Here a flower, a ray, an hour, 
Hold all my delight. 


Gentle soul, pass thou by, 
Guerdoned is my prayer; 
I, the gay butterfly, 
Thou, the ages’ heir. 


4@ 
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Taming the Wild Birds, 


As pretty a fancy as was ever made to take the 
shape of fact has been going the rounds, to the 
effect that a lady had by the practice of patience 
and gentleness, succeeded in making pets of the 
wild birds in the woods about her country home. 
The little creatures had become so attached and 
tame that they would come flying about her when 
she called them from the door, and would even 
come and eat, after a little longer waiting, from 
the hands of her visitors. Not one of all these 
birds had ever been inside a cage, but they had 
simply been taught to lay aside their shyness and 
put confidence in their benefactor and friend. This 
simply shows what may be done by proper effort. 
People can have a great many more compan- 
ionships of as innocent and beautiful a: nature, if 
they only want them. The country home would 
be all the pleasanter for the addition of a few 
such living attractions, which so few men think 
anything of.—Ploughman. 


John Ruskin’s Fountain, 


There is an old tradition concerning Mahomet, 

that he was once standing beneath a palm-tree 
and teaching his followers, saying: “He who 
clothed the naked shall be clothed by God with 
the green robes of paradise. If a good man gives 
with his right hand and conceals it from his left 
he overcomes all things.” While he said these 
words, a man drew near and cried, “ Oh, prophet! 
my mother. Sad is death; what is the best alms 
I can give away for her soul?” Mahomet be- 
thought him of the panting heats of the desert 
and said, “ Dig a well for her and give water to 
the thirsty.” The man dug a well and said, “ This 
is for my mother.” I do not know whether Mr. 
John Ruskin ever met with this old story, but he 
has just performed a kind and gentle action which 
has reminded me of it. A little way from Croy- 
don, near London, there has long been a dirty, 
marshy little pond, which is now an exquisite, 
clear spring of running, water. Mr. Ruskin has 
expended £500 in making the spring, which is 
not far from the home of his childhood, and 
surrounded it with trees and flowers, and named 
it atter his mother, Margaret’s Well. On the neat 
tablet over it are inscribed the following words: 
- “In obedience to the Giver of life, of brooks 
and fruits that feed it, of the peace that ends it, 
may this well be kept sacred for the service of 
men, flocks and flowers, and by kindness be called 
Margaret’s Well.—Moncure D. Conway. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Killing Stray Dogs. 

The “ Dogs’ Home,” in Philadelphia, is thus 

supplied :— 
' The dog-wagon is conveniently adapted to its 
use, and perambulates the streets, without notice 
being given when and where it may be expected. 
Three men usually accompany the wagon; the 
driver, the catcher and the policeman, all substan- 
tial and solid men. The dog-catcher, especially, 
is a man of muscle and courage. He carries a 
large net, or seine, having a long handle to it. 
Every dog seen on the street, and not in the im- 
mediate care of its owner, is adroitly and quickly 
scooped by the net, and as quickly transferred to 
the wagon. When the animals are taken to the 
“ Dogs’ Home,” they are mercifully destroyed, 
except the few valuable ones which are redeemed. 
This explains what is generally noticed by stran- 
gers in Philadelphia—its comparative freedom 
from dogs running at large. 

We hope the “Massachusetts Society” will 
sometime rid the streets of Boston of its super- 
fluous dogs, and by so doing promote the safety 
and comfort of MANY. 


Our correspondent is probably not aware that 
the law in Massachusetts permits dogs to run at 
large, if licensed, and that our society have no 
more power to remove a licensed dog from the 
street than to take any other property. And if a 
dog is peaceable, kind, intelligent, and affectionate, 
as so many of them are, we should be sorry to 
deprive his owner of the pleasure the dog gives 
him if we had the power. 

We have few dogs in the streets of Boston, 
compared with other cities, and very few that are 
dangerous. 


or 


A Blind Man and His Dog. 
AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


Yesterday, at the upper end of Monge Street, a 
band of street boys pursued a poor poodle which 
a blind man held in a leash, and which had been 
bitten by a so-called mad dog. The blind man 
and the dog fled as fast as they could, but the boys 
soon overtook them, and, seizing the unfortunate 
poodle, they strangled it! Seeing the beggar 
weep, to ridicule his grief they placed the dead 
body of the animal in his arms. This dog was 
the sole possession of the blind man, his only 
friend. He embraced the body of his poor com- 
rade, and wrapped it in his cloak ; then he asked a . 
passer-by, a witness of the scene, where he could 
bury it. Touched by this ingenuous grief, the 
stranger led him to a large open space where 
building was going on, and there the two together 
dug a grave for the poodle. “ You are very good, 
sir,” said the mendicant ; “ but I do not know how 
to get home without my guide. I live near the 
bridge of Austerlitz. If you could lead me as far 
as that, I could then find my way alone.” The 
stranger led him to the bridge, and, as he seemed 
disposed to go further, the blind man said to him, 
“Thank you, and farewell.” He then advanced 
along the bridge, and when he ‘arrived at the 
middle of it, the poor unfortunate climbed over 
the balustrade and threw himself into the Seine. 
When the body was recovered, life was extinct, 
and his name remains a mystery.—Translated 
from the French for Our Dumb Animals. 


4 


IF the affections, fidelity, and reason of animals 
compel mankind to extend rights to them, and to 
regard them as relations only distantly removed ; 
if their claims to generous treatment are based on 
mental and moral endowments, (and who shall 
attempt to negative this assumption?) then by 
what process of logic do we try to exclude them 
from a future life, which we can in reason lay 
claim to only because we possess similar, if better, 
mental and moral powers? 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, July, 1876. 


The Century for Animals. 
In these centennial times, when so much is doing | 
to show the progress made in ameliorating the | 
condition of the human race, it is well to remem- 
ber that a still greater advance has been made in 
the treatment of animals. A century ago no such 
thing was known as associated action for the 
protection of the rights of animals. Now they 
are found all over the civilized world. Well 
might animals celebrate with joy this centennial 
year. 


4 
>r 


** Oh, How Hot!” 

Many persons at this season of the year utter 
this exclamation, and take every pains to make 
themselves comfortable. They seek the shade; 
they remove some of their garments, take cool- 
ing drinks, avoid violent exercise. 

But do they exhibit the same anxiety for their 
animals? Do they take care, when there is an op- 
portunity, to place their animals in a shady place? 
Do they remove the harness from them when stop- 
ping? Do they give their horses water when 


needed? Or do they say, “It is too much trouble | 
to get out and undo the check-rein; I will wait | 
till I get home, or to some stable?” Do they | 
drive moderately on hot days, or do they hurry | 
still more, in order that they may get themselves | 


| 
| 
into comfortable quarters ? | 


“It is only a hired horse,” says one; “I pay | 
well for the use of him, and I must have my | 
money’s worth.” They never expect to have a 
task-master to force them to do more than they 
are able to do without suffering, and so they drive 
the willing animal, until he is nearly ready to 
drop with exhaustion. 

“Put yourself in his place” would be a good 
sentiment to write on the dasher of every carriage, 
to remind the driver of his duty. 

Let us appeal to our friends not to forget the 
sufferings of animals while they are seeking their 
own pleasure during the vacation months. To 
get joy out of another’s sorrow is a sad comment 
on human nature. 

Agents Wanted. 

By removal, death, or resignation, we have no 
agents in the following towns. Will friends help 
about the matter, by suggesting names to the 
selectmen, whose approval we desire in order that 
the agent may receive, if he have not already, a 
police appointment :— 


Athol. New Braintree. 
Burlington. Norton. 
Concord. Northfield. 
Douglas. Rowe. 
Groveland. Rutland. 
Lincoln. Somerset. 
Mendon. Tisbury. 

New Bedford. Uxbridge. 


Mr. ANGELL lectured on “ Prevention of Crime” 
before the Baptist clergy of Boston and vicinity 
June 5th; before a meeting of Essex County 
Unitarian clergy, June 13th; and before the 
Congregationalist clergy of Boston and vicinity, 
June 19th. 


Our Centennial Exhibit. 

In previous papers we have only named the 
articles which we exhibit at the Exposition. A 
more detailed description seems desirable. 

The compartment-cars for horses and cattle 
are designed to give an opportunity for feeding, 
watering, and rest. ‘The suffering of animals in 
transportation for want of these can hardly be 
estimated. The models were furnished by Zadok 
Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 

The swine-car also furnishes these comforts for 
swine. By having reservoirs for water and grain, 
and suitable pipes and spouts, the animal can be 
watered and fed at convenience. The car is the 
invention of S. W. Remer, Salem, Mass. 

H. H. Hallett, Rockland, Mass., contributes a 
harness-saddle, with adjustable pads, to prevent 
galls, and to secure an even bearing. 

The duplex whiffietree, invented by E. C. Gor- 
don, Salem, N. H., is furnished with an elastic 
rubber block, in a central joint, which prevents a 
sudden jerk and pressure upon the collar, and 
enables the horse to come gradually to his work. 

Alfred Hale & Co., of Boston, contributed a 
rubber-covered bit, which avoids the evils of 
metallic bits, especially in winter. The same may 
be said of the leather-covered bits. 

Ezra Wilder, South Hingham, Mass., makes the 
wood-covered bits, which are said to be successful 
in accomplishing what the rubber and leather bits 
do, and are sold at a cheaper rate. These and the 
rubber-covered are furnished with a screw at 
one end, so that a new cover can be supplied to 
replace the worn-out one. 

The zine collar-pads, to prevent and also to cure 
galls, are manufactured by the Zine Collar-Pad Co., 
Buchanan, Mich. They are much used in the West. 

There are a great variety of horseshoes on 
exhibition, the inventor of each claiming certain 
advantages not belonging to the other. We com- 
mend them all to the examination of friends. 

Glahn’s gyro-pigeon is an invention to be used 
as a substitute for the live pigeon at shooting- 
matches. It is made of thin metal, wing-shaped, 
with a paper parachute, and being thrown into 
the air by a spring, furnishes a suitable mark for 
the gunner, giving him the practice without the 
cruelty of torturing live birds. 

The rubber strap for interfering horses is too 
well known to need description. But it certainly 
ought to be used to avoid the suffering which 
many horses undergo. 

The wire horse-brushes are manufactured by 
the Metallic Brush Co.,44 Hanover Street, Boston. 
They accomplish the work of the ordinary horse- 
brush and curry-comb combined, without the 
cruelty often occasioned by the use of the latter 
in rough hands. 

The cuts of drinking-troughs qught to remind 
everybody of the comfort they confer, and the 
books we exhibit invite a circulation in libraries 
and Sunday schools. 

We also distribute copies of our paper and other 
documents at the Exhibition, with the hope of 
increasing an interest in a subject which ought to 
be well understood everywhere. 

Our exhibit being in the Massachusetts Eduea- 
tional Department, we trust will be noticed by 
teachers from all parts of the Union. It may be 
found in the main building, east gallery. 


The Mustang Races. 

While we think races are usually an undesirable 
practice, as abuses are liable to grow out of 
them, we have been unable to find in the recent 
mustang races suflicient ground for stopping 
them. Our agents have been present at these 
races, and we feel at liberty to say that we 
believe their presence had an influence upon the 
managers of the race. A mustang has great 
bottom, and when in good condition, a fast run of 
afew miles does not injure them. Nor is there 
such use of the whip as would subject the rider to 
a criminal complaint. If the thing is followed 
up all semmer, however, we have no doubt some 
of the horses will be in an unfit condition to run, 
It is an unnatural life for them. It is not a wild 
life, such as they are accustomed to, nor is this 
repeated racing a natural process for any horse. 
The owner seems desirous not to overwork or 
injure his horses. But where large amounts of 
money are at stake, the desire to win is a constant 
temptation to drive the animal beyond his strength. 
The injury to or loss of a horse is of little con- 
sequence compared with winning the race. We 
desire to do full justice in this matter by saying 
that no cruelty was permitted while our agents 
were present, and to commend the owner for his 
desire to conform to the law, but we still feel it 
necessary that a supervision should be kept over 
these races, and we commend the matter to 
kindred societies throughout the country. 

Double- Deck Cars. 

Much criticism having been made upon these 
new cars, we have investigated the matter, and 
had several interviews with the superintendent of 
the Highland Railroad, an extract from whose 
letter we subjoin, as showing the other side of the 
question :— 

“Of course it must be understood that it is not 
our intention to carry any more passengers with 
two horses than heretofore; but there has been 
much said about horse railways crowding passen- 
gers, and not furnishing seats to all. Our double- 
deck car has been constructed to meet this com- 
plaint in some respects, and it is not the intention 
to carry any one on them except they are seated. 
The seating capacity is fifty-seven ; viz., twenty-two 
above and thirty-five below, and we do not expect 
often to carry this number. ‘The ear is constructed 
with a view to strength and lightness, and the 
most expert car-builders in the country have been 
employed to accomplish these objects. The result 
is a car sufficiently strong for the purpose, yet 
weighing one thousand pounds less than the com- 
mon box-car. 

“We also use the ‘roll box’ for the journal, 
which causes a car.to draw one-third easier on 
level ground, and one-sixth easier up grade, than 
a car With the old style of journal box, so that in 
point of fact our double-deck cars are easier for 
horses with a load of sixty passengers than the 
old box-car with a load of forty, at ordinary 
grades. We also propose to maintain tow-horses 
at all hills.” 

lf the superintendent carries out his determina- 
tion, that no more passengers shall be received 
than can be furnished with seats, and if tow-horses 
are used at heavy grades, we see no reason why 
we shall have occasion to interfere. 


Tne Prince of Wales is a mighty hunter. 
Nimrod is nowhere. Boxed up in a bomb-proof 
tower, he actually killed a tiger driven toward 
him by beaters, and all Albion rings with accla- 
mations of praise and rejoicing 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Calf- Bleeding. . 
BY A DISTINGUISHED PHYSIOLOGIST. 


Our domesticated animals being constituted very 
much like ourselves, it is most reasonable to sup- 
pose, @ priori, that similar effects are produced 
upon their general systems by extrinsic causes, as 
are produced upon our own. The only exception 
to this statement may possibly be found in the 
slighter influence exerted by external causes upon 
the nervous system of animals, both as regards the 
extent and duration of the impression. 

Now, the frequent bleedings to which the calf is 
subjected, in many cases for several days before 
slaughter, for the purpose of gratifying a most 
absurd and whimsical notion, still too widely prev- 
alent in our community; viz., the whitening of 
the veal, produces a condition of the body which 
is known under the name of syncope or fainting, 
and which condition is marked by the following 
phenomena: Palpitations of the heart, giddiness, 
obscurity of the vision, dilation of the pupils, ring- 
ing in the ears, quivering of the lips, coldness of 
the extremities, partial sweats, nausea, tottering 
of the gait, and often inability to rise; in fine, by 
those symptoms which characterize sudden death. 
The duration of these phenomena at any one time 
is dependent upon the extent and severity of the 
causes which have produced them, and the sensa- 
tions which precede complete syncope are gener- 
«! described by patients as most distressing. 

Ve know physiologically that causes which act 
injuriously upon the general constitution of those 
animals which are used for food, must exert a 
deleterious influence upon their flesh; therefore, 
the condition in which calves are kept, not un- 
frequently for days before slaughter,—a condition 
of syncope or fainting from the loss of blood,— 
must render their flesh perfectly untitted for the 
human stomach, a fact which is constantly cor- 
roborated by the not unfrequent effects upon those 
who partake of it, such as nausea, vomiting, purg- 
ing, and other general symptoms of indigestion. 
Although it has been conclusively shown from 
experiments conducted for this purpose, that veal, 
even where the animal has not been bled before 
death, is comparatively more diflicult of digestion 
than either beef or mutton, yet there is nothing in 
the flesh as an article of food capable of producing 
the symptoms just described. Consequently, when 
these are present, they must necessarily be at- 
tributed to the deleterious influences to which the 
animal, through the loss of blood, has been sub- 
jected for a longer or shorter time before death, 
whereby peculiar and unwholesome qualities have 
been communicated to the meat. 

Whitened veal, therefore, should be avoided, not 
only on the ground of its unwholesome character, 
but also on the ground of its dry and innutritious 
qualities, its juices having been abstracted during 
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Woman’s Branch of the Pennsylvania Society. , 


The seventh annual report of this society 
(April, 1876,) deals largely with the cattle trans- 
portation question, and announces the invention of 
an improved cattle-car, which bears the test of 
actual use, and promises to be a great success. 
Its peculiar feature is the facility it gives for feed- 
ing and watering stock en route, thus rendering it 
easy to prevent the tortures of hunger and thirst 
inflicted under the old system. 

The society, however, looks for the solution of 
this question to the general introduction of the 
plan, already so successfully developed, of slaugh- 
tering animals on their native pastures, and bring- 
ing the meat to market in refrigerating cars. 
Meat thus brought to the Philadelphia market it 
pronounces excellent in quality and’ superior in 
flavor to that obtained from animals killed in that 
atty, while the price is much more moderate. 

ext to cattle transportation, the report gives 
Most attention to vivisection. By endeavors to 
get proper legislation to regulate this cruel prac- 
tice, and by circulating books and leaflets upon 
the subject, the society has endeavored to bring 


the subject so before the public that the humane 
sentiments of the people will at length be aroused 
to demand the regulation and control of the prac- 
tice of making these experiments by just and 
salutary laws. 

During the year the society received about 
$7,000 from all sources. To meet expenses for 
the ensuing year, it proposes to hold a fair during 
the coming winter. 

We congratulate these noble women upon their 
success so far, and feel sure of their enlarged 
future usefulness. 


Keene (N. H.) Society. 


At the annual election held last month, the 
following officers were elected :— 


President.—Rev. W. O. White. 

Vice-Presidents.—Rey. W. H. Eaton, Hon Horatio 
Colony, E. A. Webb, Rey. J. A. Leach, Chas. Shrig- 
ley. 

_ a Marsh, Mrs. S. O. Gates, 
Thos. E. Hatch, Mrs. Thos. M. Edwards, John W. 
Sturtevant. Mrs. S. D. Osborne, Caleb T. Buffum, 
Mrs. O. G. Dort, E. C. Thayer, Mrs. 8. G. Griffin, 
Rey. C. Richardson, Mrs. A. 8. Carpenter, Mrs. 
Chas. Sturtevant, Mrs. Chas. Bridgman, Dr. Geo. 
B. Twitchell. 

Treasurer.—C. F. Rowell. 

Secretary.—Miss Esther Handerson. 


At this meeting a letter from Hon. W. P. 
Wheeler, then upon a sick-bed, and since deceased; 
was read, from which we make the following 
extract :— 


“ The work in which we are engaged is a good 
work, well begun, and not yet ended. So much I 
venture to state; but will not stop to elaborate it. 
The influence of this work is already plainly 
visible in various directions. One great cause, as 
every reflecting person knows, of the cruelty 
inflicted upon animals, is sheer thoughtlessness— 
a mere want of proper reflection on the part of 


_ the authors of the suffering. Now, many of this 


class who have to do with the animal world, have 
taken the hint from your movement, and have had 
their attention or memory jogged, and fall natu- 
rally into the traces of our common humanity. I 
could point to several animals who are often 
driven through your streets, who now walk or 
trot under your protection. 

“ Now that the sympathies of our fellow-citizens 
seem to be awakened, especially towards those 
who are struggling against peculiar difficulties, 
why not enlarge the field so as to include those 
many victims of ungoverned passion, who only 
hold their peace from their inability to proclaim 
in words, their needs and their sufferings ? 

“While we hold no man outside the circle of 
our sympathies, let us fear to shut the door upon 
any of the creatures of the Heavenly Father who 
are capable of enjoying the abundant riches con- 
tained in that golden word, Mercy.” 

Speeches were made by Rev. W. O. White, Rev. 
Dr. Eaton, Rev. J. A. Leach, E. A. Webb, Dr. 
Twitchell, C. F. Rowell, Rev. C. Richardson. Mr. 
and Mrs. N. P. Muchmore were made honorary 
members of the society, for their humane treat- 
ment of their family horse, who recently died, aged 
forty-two. 

Proper allusion was made to the death of Mrs 
L. M. Handerson, the originator of the society. 

This society seems to be alive, and we trust its 
influence will extend to other parts of the State. 


Prizes to Draymen in Georgia. 

The second annual presentation to the draymen 
at Augusta, for the best cared for horses and 
mules,‘ took place last month. About thirty 
drivers contested for prizes, which consisted of 
$10, $5, $3, and a bale of hay. 

An interesting and eloquent address was 
delivered by Rev. Dr. Irvine. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
By OFFICE AGENTS IN JUNE. 

Whole number of complaints, 150; viz., Overloading, 6; over- 
working, 10; overdriving, 5; beating, 6; driving when lame and 
galled, 44; driving when diseased, 6; abandoning, 3; cruelty in 
transportation, 5; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 12; 
torturing, 16; general cruelty, 37. 

Remedied without prosecution, 55; not substantiated, 36; not 
found, 8; under investigation, 12; prosecuted, 11; convicted, 9; 
warnings issued, 28. 

Animals killed, 26; temporarily taken from work, 42. 


FINES. 

Justices’ Courts.—Waltham (paid at H. of C.), $10; Canton, 
$5; Marlborough (two cases), $6; Newton (two cases, both paid 
at H. of C.), $100. 

Police Court.—Lawrence (two cases), $30. 

District Court.—Second Bristol, $10. 

Municipal Courts.—Boston (two cases), $30; East Boston 
District, $10. 

Witness Fees.—$9.50. Omitted in June number, $7.20. 


— 
RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY THIS MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 


MEMBERS AND DONoRs. 
Mrs. Hooper, Miss Alice T. Hooper, Miss L. Thompson, Mrs. 
Edward Frothingham, $19 each; Albert Tolman, $5; David 
Wood, $4; Miss Burdett, Wm. Ashby, $1 each; C..V. Hand, 


SUBSCRIBERS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. M. Walsh, 8. C. Vose, W. H. Wheeler, E. Betts, Mrs. C. 
C. Hussey, Mrs. M. E. Lord, C. A. Gilmore, G. W. Lane, Mrs. 
E. P. Carpenter, Mrs. M. R. Hardwen, 8. W. Collins, J. M. 
Batchelder, Mrs. M. M. Ainsworth, D. Wood, Mrs. M. Woodley, 
F. E. Howard, E. C. Abert, C. Shepherd, E. Ketellas, Mrs. H. 
Chapman, P. P. Weatherell, Mrs. G. C. Ewing, J. R. Thornton, 
Mrs. J. L. Stanton, Mrs. L. R. Faulkner, C. Morrill, Mrs. E. W. 
Case, Miss Russell, R. R. Campbell, Mrs. W. Lewis, E. N. Love, 
J. Hutchins, Mrs. A. Tewksbury, M. 8. Motte, Mrs. W. S. Rus- 
sell, W. D. Hitchcock, Miss J. Young, L. Smith, Miss A. Temple, 
Miss E. B. Hiller, J. E. Davis, J. T. Wilbor, Miss A. T. Dana, 
Mrs. 8. L. Dana, B. F. Dyer, Miss L. P. Frost, Miss L. Cutter, 
Mrs. S. A. Smith, I. Willett, Mrs. J. A. Newbold, Mrs. W. G. 
Perry, Miss P. H. Jones, Miss F. H. Bryan, Mrs. L. Jack, W. 

Ladd, A. C. Hooper, Mrs. W. T. Giles, Zinc Collar-Pad Co., 
C. Pierce, E. P. Bassett, H. H. Davis, Mrs. J. Rhodes, J. 8. 
Phillips, Miss M. C. Stevenson, G. K. Shoenberger, H. Probasco, 
F. D. Chase, Mrs. E. A. Grothusen, J. H. Lear, J. Griffiths, W. 
Sterling, B. Irish, G. W. Rugg, G. L. Fitch, R. Hamilton, H. 
Anthony, Miss A. M. Brown, Miss H. Walker, D. Austin, W. 
Ashby, Mrs. H. D. Bassett, Mrs. E. G. Cope, W. B. Brown, D. 
G. W. Ward, G. W. Stanton, Mrs. C. B. Hoyt, Z. J. Belt, Mrs. 
H. Stone, G. H. Combs, Miss M. E. Morrill, Mrs. M. H. Y. Daw- 
son, Miss H. Shipley, R. Howland, W. L. Granson, C. D. Pratt, 
Mrs. S. A. Kendrick, F. Alexander, Padre L. M. Autishan, Mrs. 
N. Stevens, 8. 8. Rice, N. Welch, Mrs. B. Hinckley, Mrs. J. C. 
Abbott, Miss F. M. Robinson, Miss A. M. Carter, J. Morse, Pub. 
Library, Lincoln, J. C. Braman, Mrs. E. H. Stroud, D. Me- 
Closky, J. 8. Hartzell, Cleveland Paper Co., Forrest City House, 
H. B. Blair & Co., J. Schroeder, E. Bill, W. A. Fisher, A. E. 
Adams, W. H. Harvey, Austin Powder Co., A. Quinn & Son, J. 
Bennett, American Oil Co., G. H. Stone, G. Cooper & Co., 
J. Lowman & Co., Rhodes & Co., C. F. Galser, 8. M. Austrian 
& Co., P. Gaensler, Adams & Goodwillia, R. C. DeWitt, D. 
Martin & Co., R. Whitelaw & Co., C. Higgins, Smith & Curtis, 
H. Hurd, Jr., W. M. Cubery, E. A. Alexander, Miss C. Moore, 
Miss J. Gibbons, F. D. Brigham, Rev. H. Wood, Rev. E. A. 
Smith, R. F. Perkins, Miss H. L. Battles, R. B. Lincoln, J. K. 
Gray, Miss 8. R. Spaulding, H. Burditt, Mrs. ‘Tl. Kingsbury, E. 
W. Hudson, Miss H. M. Stark, C. H. Wharton, M. L. Johnson, 
Miss E. Rice, Mrs. A. M. Dix, J. R. Webb, Mrs. B. Cummings, 
Rev. W. Crawford, T. Walton, M. W. Bringhurst, 8. K. Gilman, 
Miss 8. M. Taylor, Mrs. Wm. Hilliard, Miss S. M Safford, Mrs. 
Cc. 8. White, Mr. W. Fessenden, Mrs. H. Weatherbee, Miss A. 
A. Judson, B. F. Stevens, Miss 8. 1. Minot, M. R. Dennis, L. 
Bradford, John Buntin. 


Two DoLLAks EACH. 

D. Heston, F. Balch, Glidden & Williams, T. Green, J. P. 
Hart, 8. Brownell, N. D. Blake, Jr., Miss E. H. Perkins, Miss 
E. Clark, Mrs. F. V. R. Brown, Mrs. W. Mason, Mrs. E. M. 
Kingsbury, Miss M. Mornson, Dr. E. W. Knowff, H. B. Tuttle, 
Adams & Jewett, W. Hichborn, W. Gray, Jr., Miss Rainsford, 
Mrs. W. Stearns, E. Bringhurst, J. C. Van Voulies, Mrs. J. B. 
Carroll, F. Robbins, B. P. Clark & Co. 


SunDRY AMOUNTS. 

Miss Ellen Waln, $5; Woman’s Branch, Phila., $62.50; Cin- 
cinnati Society, $5; G. R. Tuttle, $1.50; S. H. Crowell, 50 cents; 
H. W. Leutkemeyer, 50 cents; Miss A. Peddar, $3; E. Moulton, 
$1.20; Wilmington Socicty, $5; Mrs. C. L. Hauthaway, 50 cents; 
8. G. Sylvester, $5.50. 


A Persian Story. 


Hafiz had a dream one night, and saw a man 
who was held in unutterable torment in the 
yonder world for his selfishness, indolence, and 
cruelty. Every limb suffered—only the right foot 
had occasional restraint from agony. Hafiz asked 
the seer why it was this foot had relief. “This 
man suffers continually because he was never 
known to do a good deed,” said the seer, “ except 
that once he kicked a tuft of grass to a tethered 
ox standing in the hot sun. For this one act that 
foot has its reward.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


Mary’: Lamb. 

Every child who has learned to read, 
and some even who have just learned 
to speak, have repeated the lines in re- 
gard to Mary’s lamb Of course, her 
lamb was a pet lamb, and we only 
desire in this note to call attention to 
the beauty of having pet animals. It 
promotes a spirit of kindness in a child, 
and develops affection. Is it not fair 
to suppose that any boy or girl who has 
a pet, and is thoughtful of it, and cares 
for it, caresses it and defends it, will 
show qualities of character which all 
are glad to see, and that he or she will 
bestow similar attention, thoughtful- 
ness, and care upon those companions 
who are younger or more dependent ? 
In what way can a child gratify his 
parent more than by exhibiting a de- 
sire to relieve distress, or by tender- 
ness and thoughtfulness for others ? 
The love of pets should be encouraged, 
and every child who has one should 
strive to imitate its affection and its 
fidelity. 
Old Sancho 


Is sitting in front of the gate, with a 
pail in his mouth, He has come for a 
quart of cream. His little master, 
Frankie, was busy helping his mother, 
who had company very unexpectedly, 


The Wounded Robin. 


MARY'S LAMB, 


The wind was blowing hard, and the 
gathering clouds betokened a storm, 
Good Farmer Stockwell was hurrying 
home with the horses from the half 
ploughed field, and the hens were ecall- 
ing together their little families, that 
they might seek shelter in the coop. 

Georgie was standing by the kitchen 
window watching the wind blow the 
big elm-tree by the well, when present- 
ly he heard a robin crying the most 
plaintive notes, and fluttering around 
the tree, it appeared to be in the great- 
est distress. Looking more closely, he 
found that one of the young robins had 
been blown out of the parent nest, and 
quickly taking his hat from the nail he 
ran out. He found that the little bird 
could not fly, so he carefully laid it in 
his hat and carried it into the house. 
Upon examining they found that it had 
broken its wing. So begging his 
mother for an old felt hat of his 
father’s, he made a bed of cotton and 
wool in the crown and laid the patient 
in as carefully as possible. 

With what tender care they watched 
their little charge, feeding it with all 
the nicest of things, and Georgie, on 
his way home from school, would dig 
worms and bring them as a dainty to 
the sick bird. On sunny days he would 
carry out the old hat and put itinashady 
place; soon the mother robin learned 
to look on the east side of the wood- 
shed to find her young one. ‘The chil- 
dren would come to see the pet, for such 
it had grown to be. One day, however, 
the robin took its flight into the elm-tree, 
and there paused to sing a note of 
thanks to Georgie for all his kindness. 
And he has never forgotten it. That 


and could not spare him to go for the 
cream, so she sent Sancho. The family that sell 
the cream are used to seeing Sancho come on such 
errands. His little master takes the pail, and 
writes on a slip of paper how much milk or cream 
is wanted, gives the pail to Sancho, who takes it 
in his mouth and trots off. 

When he arrives at Farmer Brown's gate, he 
rattles the latch as hard as he can, and generally 
little Katie Brown comes and opens it, puts up 
the cream or milk, and places the pail in Sancho’s 
mouth again. Off he goes, and generally does his 
errand and gets home all right, like a sensible 
dog; but sometimes he yields to temptation, and 
stops by the way, just as some little boys and girls 
do who are sent on errands. 

Old Sancho knew another big dog, and they 
were not on very good terms, I am sorry to say. 
This big dog used to bother Sancho when he went 
of errands, because he knew that Sancho would 
stand considerable abuse rather than drop a pail 
or bundle. One time, when Sancho had been sent 
for railk, and was returning with a full pail, this 
big dog came out and barked and nde at him, 
biting his heels and ill-treating him as much as he 
could. Poor Sancho stood it bravely for a while, 
but finally his temper gave way, and setting down 
his pail, he gave the other dog a sound whipping. 
But in the midst of their contention they had 
tipped over the pail of milk. 

Sancho looked at the empty pail, and at the 
ground, all moist with the milk, and I guess he 
wished he had resisted temptation and let the 
other dog alone; but that didn’t mend the matter, 
and sorrowfully picking up his empty pail he 
started for home. When he got there he showed 
them the pail, and by barking and running made 
them go with him to where he spilled the milk. 

If my little readers, when they are betrayed into 
committing a fault, will only be as prompt to con- 
fess and be sorry for it as old Sancho was, I think 
they will see where the moral may be applied.— 
Ertie, in the Young Pilgrim. 


A Voice from the Cherry-Tree. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


“ You are a little thief,” I said 
To robin red-breast, blithe and fat; 
*“ You stole my cherries ripe and red; 
Now what have you to say to that ? 
You need not say you must be fed— 
Begone, or you'll get ‘tit for tat.’” 


In songful speech he softly said, 

His bosom glowing like the morn, 
“T take my pay in cherries red 

For working in your vines and corn; 
That is the way I earn my bread; 

Pray drive me not away with scorn. 


“My sweetest song I sing for you, 
Morning and evening from my croft.” 
And then his brown wings shook the dew 
In showers from his green organ-loft. 

“ Before you sing your last adieu,” 
I said, in accents slow and soft, 


“ Sweet robin, eat my cherries red; 
I will not call you thief again ; 
You fairly earn your daily bread ; 
Long as you please, blithe bird, remain ; 
Unless our chorister is fed, 
He will not cheer us with bis strain.” 
Now, every year, when spring returns, 
He perches on the tallest tree, 
And there his tinted bosom burns, 
While he sings songs of cheer for me. 
He works and sings, and weill-he earns 
The fruits he picks in ecstacy. 
Under the porch above the door, 
Unharmed he built his cabin nest, 
And there his callow nestlings four 
Are sheltered under his red breast. 
Soon they will sing, for they encore 
His solo when he sings his best. 
Stanley tells of a smart little honey-bird, which 
flew before him from tree to tree, singing “‘ Tweet, 
tweet, tweet,” until it came to a tree filled with 
honey. So every night, by the aid of this little bird, 
Stanley had a supper, if he wished it, of white and 
red honey. 


/ song is worth more to him than many 
hours of selfish pleasure. Children, never neglect 
to be kind to any animal; they appreciate it and 
repay it to the best of their ability ; then the effect 
upon you is good; it makes you merciful and 
tender-hearted.— Selected. 


Blue Sky Somewhere. 


Children are eloquent teachers. Many a lesson 
which has done our hearts good have we learned 
from their lisping lips. It was but the other day 
that another took root in my memory. We were 
going to a picnic, and of course the little ones 
had been in ecstacies for several days. But the 
appointed morning broke with no glad sunshine, 
no songs of birds, no peals of mirth. There was 
every prospect of rain; even Hope hid her face 
and wept. 

*“Shan’t we go?” exclaimed a child of five, 
with passionate earnestness. 

“Tf it clears off.” 

“ But how shall we know?” 

“ Oh, look out for the blue sky.” 

And so he did, poor fellow, but never a bit of 
blue sky gladdened his eyes. 

“ Well, I don’t care, mother,” said he, when the 
tedious day had at length numbered all its hours. 
“Tf I haven’t seen it, I know there is a blue sky 
somewhere!” 

The next morning there was a blue sky, a whole 
heaven full of it—clear, glorious blue sky, such as 
after a weary storm. 

“ There, mother, didn’t I tell you so?” cried a 
joyous voice. “There is blue sky.” 

Then the little head dropped for a moment in 
silent thought. 

‘** Mother,” exclaimed the child, when he again 
looked up, “there must have been blue sky all 
day yesterday, though I never saw a bit of it, coz 
you see there ain’t no place where it could have 
gone to—God only covered it up with clouds, 
didn’t he?” 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Rescue by a St. Bernard, 


During last winter there occurred one of those 
exhibitions of good sense, courage, patience, per- 
severance, and kindness, by a St. Bernard dog, that 
seems worthy of notice. In ‘Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire, the river had become frozen from the shore 
almost to the main channel. The ice, though 
thick and strong near the shore, becomes thinner 
and weaker as it approaches the channel, where, 
if the current be rapid, the water may not freeze 
at all. On the day referred to, a little black-and- 
tan dog was seen swimming about in the chilly 
waters of the river. ‘The little fellow had strayed 
from home and had ventured along on the ice 
and unwittingly trotted a step too far, the thin ice 
had given way, the poor pet had fallen into the 
river, and was now making vigorous efforts to 

t out. He swam to the edge of the thin ice, 
put his paws on it, but it would bear his weight 
only a moment, when he would plunge into the 
riveragain. This hedid repeatedly to no purpose. 
Quite a crowd collected, all expressing sympathy 
for the “little pup,” but none could afford him 
any relief or suggest any plan to rescue him. 
The boats were either “ trczen in” or “ housed” 
for the winter. 

The black-and-tan, meanwhile, was becoming 
discouraged, and no longer attempted to place his 
paws on the treacherous ice. His triends whistled, 
and used all means to coax him on to the thicker 
ice, but he now was merely swimming round and 
round in a small circle, and drifting more and 
more rapidly towards the dam, over which he 
must soon be carried. ‘“ Bruno,” a St. Bernard 
(with some Newfoundland blood), had been an 
interested spectator, pacing nervously to and fro 
on the ice nearer the shore, ee his eye steadily 
on his little friend in the water, occasionally bark- 
ing as if to call him ashore. The noble brute 
seemed to think that if the cur was to be saved, 
now was the time; so, without further parley, 
“Bruno” plunged in, swam to his drowning 
friend, seized him by the neck, ploughed his wa 
through the thin ice till he came to that whic 
was strong enough to bear them, when he landed 
with his passenger. Not yet content, “ Bruno” 
refused to release his hold of the rescued one till 


he had taken him fully ashore, when he laid him 


down and departed amid the shouts and plaudits 
of the people, apparently delighted with his per- 
formance and certainly having given the lookers 
on a lesson in dog-kindness which will not soon 
be forgotten. “Copy Way.” 


The Blessing of Drinking-Fountains. 


From the report of a kindred society, we make 
the following extract :— 


“A clergyman visiting in Boston, says: ‘ The 
first time I saw the manifestation of the hand of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, it was not in the direction 
that is indicated by its title, but its opposite. It 
deserved, it seemed to me, to be called rather “ The 
Society for the Cultivation of Kindness to Ani- 
mals”; for coming by the corner of Beacon and 
Charles streets, I saw a farmer, who had driven 
his team from the country, stop at that drinking- 
fountain, and while his horse was drinking at one 
reservoir and his dog at another, he drank from 
the third; and when .. had quenched his thirst, 
he came round and patting his horse on the head, 
said, “ How do you like that, Browny?” And 
stooping down and patting the head of his dog, 
said, “ Capital, Jack, isn’t it?” And then looking 
up into the sky, as if gratefully to take in the 
fullness of the situation, he leaped upon his seat 
and drove off. It seemed to me a lovely picture. 
T enjoyed it so much, that I wanted to go directly 


‘and subscribe to the Society and take its paper, 


and do everything in my power to help it along.’ ” 


ON some countenances is written a history; on 
others merely a date. 


Parent’s Influence. 


Children are not born with an instinct of 
cruelty. They are gentle as angels, and it is the 
fault of their parents if they become monsters 
when men. From sheer thoughtlessness, and 
before they think to reflect, it is common for them 
to do many cruel things—to tear off the wings of 
insects, or to transfix them with a pin; when a 
little older, to kill small birds for pleasure, or to 
put small animals to grief. These short steps 
toward habit lead on to great strides. Nero had 
the mild and philosophic Seneca for the instructor 
of his intellect, but Agrippina for his mother. 
The records of our own times, trom day to day, 
are stained with deeds of blood and violence, 
equal, in enormity, to those which marked the 
worst periods of declining Rome. Heathenism, 
in its most gloomy phase, could exhibit instances 
of no more glaring depravity than those, an 
account of which is to be found in every news- 
paper we take up. 

How is this, when we live in a Christian land, 
in the midst of a palmy civilization and wide- 
spread culture? ‘The plentiful crop of these 
crimes must not be traced to an inborn murder- 
ous proclivity attributed to some, nor yet entirely 
to the demoralization consequent upon the late 
war. Other elements, many of them more elusive 
and less suspected in the analysis, have to do with 
the moral condition of our own age. The connec- 
tion is closer and more philosophical than we may 
suppose, between a mild and lenient treatment of 
our beasts of burden, and the prevalence of 
humanizing sentiments as they affect our own 
kind. He who can become used to gaze with 
indifierence upon the anguish of any living 
creature, may be capable of any crime. To early 
inculcation, in this respect, we must then look for 
a true and radical reform. Mothers are, or should 
be, an already constituted “ Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.”—Rev. F. W. 
Shelton in Mother's Magazine. 


Road Etiquette. 


There are certain rules that apply to the road 
as well as at the table or the fireside. We are not 
talking about any laws in regard to the road other 
than the laws cf common-sense and good breed- 
ing. When two teams meet, good breeding 
requires that each give half the road. Yet we 
often meet teamsters who refuse to obey this 
simple rule, because they have the advantage at 
the time. A man with a heavy lumber wagon 
has no right to crowd a light carriage into the 
ruts or bushes. If some peculiarity in his load 
requires him to keep the track, he can stop his 
team, and politely ask for it, and thank the other 
for giving it. 

When one driver wishes to pass another on a 
dusty road, he should ask the privilege of doing 
so, especially if there is a lady in the forwar 
wagon. When the forward team finds that his 
own team travels slower than the other, he should 
hold his horses to their slowest pace till the other 
passes. A man has. no more right, under these 
circumstances, to whip up his slow team just 
enough to keep the other in the rear, than he has 
to build a fence across the road, or to do any ill- 
mannered vulgar thing. 

We suppose there are statute laws to regulate 
the conduct of teamsters, but we have not felt it 
necessary to refer to them; for we think a little 
attention to the simple rules of good breeding 
will do as much to prevent accidents and secure 
comfort and good feeling on the road as any set 
of laws that could be enacted.—Eachange. 


SURGICAL operations which are often performed 
upon animals are frequently so cruelly done as 
almost to take ‘the life of the creature. Old- 
fashioned notions prevail in many communities 
which ought to be abandoned, and the newest and 
most humane methods adopted. 


Stable and Farm. 


[Contributed. ] 
Take off Collars at Noon-Time. 


It frequently happens, from laziness in the 
driver and other causes, that horses used with 
collars are left standing at noon-time, ete., with 
the harness on. The collar helps to get up, or 
keep up, a moisture and heat that often results in 
a humor, which is sometimes exceedingly annoy- 
ing to the animals. 

As a rule, work-animals should be relieved ot 
their harness at noon-time, and when not at work. 
Their services certainly compensate for this kind 
of care. M. R. 


Died of Foul Air. 


We take precautions in the public interest 
against overcrowding, filth, and absence of ventila- 
tion in tenement-houses, but. we take no precau- 
tions against the overcrowding, filth, and want of 
light and ventilation of city stables; and yet 
every one of the large stables may fairly and 
properly be called a hot-bed of horse disease. 

Light is as necessary to a horse’s health as to 
that of a man, and yet nearly all our horses live, 
except during their few hours of work out. of 
doors, often in the case of the city horse not over 
two or three, almost in complete darkness. In 
the best and most commodious city stables they 
have nothing more than a twilight. Moreover, 
the lungs of the horse are just like those of a man | 
—only larger; their functions are precisely the 
same ; the contact of oxygen with his blood is 
just as necessary for the preservation of his health 
and strength ; nevertheless, nearly all our stables 
are built and regulated apparently on the theory 
that the horse does not need fresh air at all. The - 
windows are small, and are either not made to 
open or are never opened. ‘There are, in the 
case of horses kept for pleasure, and of horses 
kept in the country, mitigations of their lot which 
we need not point out; but in the city the work- 
ing horse is treated worse than a steam-engine 
or sewing-machine. He is almost invariably, if 
his owner be a poor man, shut up during sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four in a small, noisome 
den, every plank and beam in which is impreg- 
nated with foul exhalations, and which probably 
stands in a fetid alley, or behind a filthy yard. In 
livery-stables he is either immured in a cellar 
several feet below the ground, into which the 
light and air cannot come, and which is probably 
damp, or else kept in large rooms, with low ceil- 
ings and small windows, and in which light and 
air are not allowed to come, and with fermenting 
manure all around him. ‘The result is, that, as 
any one may ascertain for himself, the stench of 
these places when the doors are opened in the 
morning is almost insupportable; and it is as 
certain as anything can be that the constitution 
of a horse which passes many nights in them 
rapidly gives way, and he dies; but he is set down 
in the books as having been “worn out” by hard 
work. The fact is, he dies of foul air,and dark- 
ness, and dirt—dies, in short, for want of the 
ordinary conditions of healthful animal. life— 
Nation. 


WHEN horses have been fed on grain all winter, 
and have not worked regularly, it not unfrequently 
happens that they have little appetite as warm 
weather approaches, and when put to hard work 
on the farm lose flesh rapidly. They need a 
change of food. If it is possible, give them a few 
carrots, or, in the absence of these,‘a bran-mash, 
sufficient to relax the bowels. If oats have been 
fed in the winter, give a little corn in the ear by 
way of change, varied with “ cut feed,” consisting 
of chaffed hay and corn-meal or fine bran, or, 
better still, oatmeal. There is nothing that will 
fatten a horse so soon as well-boiled barley. 
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AGENTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Those marked with a * are agents for their 
respective counties. 


Abington, . 


South, . . 
Acton, . 
South, . 
Wet, . 
Acushnet, . 
Adams, ° 
North, . 


Agawam. 

Fe eding Hills, 
Alford, 
‘Amesbury, ° 
Amherst, . 
Andover, . 
Arlington, 

Heights, . 


Ashburnham, . 


South, . 
Ashby, 
Ashtield,  . 
Ashland, . 


Athol, . 
Attleborough, . 


North, . 
East, . 
South, . 
Hebronville, 
Auburn, 
Ayer, . 
Barnstable, . 
yest, . 
Cotuit Port, . 
Marston’s Mills, 
Hyannis, . 
Barre, . 


West, . 
Bedford, 
Belchertown, 
Bellingham, ‘ 
Belmont, . 
Berkley, 
Bertin, . 
Bernardston, . 


Beverly, 
Billerica, 
Blackstone, . 
Blandford, . ° 
Bolton, > 
Boston, East, 
Brighton Dist. 
Boxborough, 


Boxford, . 
West, 
Boylston, . ‘ 
Bradford, . 
Braintree, . 
Brewster, . 
Bridgewater, 
Brimticld, 


Brockton, . 
Brookticld, . 5 
Brookline, . 
Buckland, 
Burlington, . 
Cambridge, . 


Cambridgeport, . 


Canton, * 
Carlisle, ° 
Carver, 
Chi arlemont, ° 
Charlton, . 
Chatham, 
Chelmsford, 

Chelsea, 
Cheshire, . ° 
Chester, ° 
Chesterfield, ° 
Chicopee, 
Chilmark, . ° 
Ciarksburg, ° 
Clinton, 


Cohasset, . 
Nautasket, . 


Coleraine, 
Concord, . 
Conway, . 
Cummington, 

West, . 
Dalton, 


Dana, North, 
Danvers, . 
Dartmouth, . 
Dedham, 


Deerfield, . 
Dennis Port, 
South, .° 
Dighton, 
North, 
Douglas, . 
Dover, . 5 
Dudley, 
Dynstable, . 


Josiah Cushman.* 
D. Y. Soper. 
Horace Keed. 
Samuel Hosmer. 
Luther W. Piper. 
8. W. Hopkins. 
Noah Mendell. 
Horace 8. Streeter. 
William Hodskin. 
Reuben DeWitt. 
Edwin Leonard. 
Henry W. Smith. 
G. Dennis Smith. 
T. W. Sloan. 

John Clark. 

John H. Hartwell. 
John E. Hesseltine. 
Cc. L. Howard. 
John Cummings. 
P. R. Meriam, Jr. 
Wilbur F. Whitney. 
F. W. Wright. 
Joshua Hall. 
Charles H. ‘Tilton. 
Oliver W. Gay. 


E. Carlisle Brown. 

P. O., Pawtucket, R. I. 
s W. Riley. 
Elijah Capron. 
Elisha G. May. 
George F. Ide. 
E. L. Bancroft. 
H. C. Sherwin. 
Thomas Harris. 
Levi L. Goodspeed. 
Alfred Bearse. 
Nathan Hinckley. 
Samuel Snow. 
James F. Davis. 
H. J. Shattuck. 
Sylvester Bothwell.* 
Timothy F. Snow. 
Orrin Millard. 
Charles A. Corey. 
William Burnett. 
Dexter Whitney. 
J.C. Hill. 
ba H. 8. Crane. 

A. A. Bartlett. 
Dewe 
Kiel E. 
William P. Moses. 
Samuel Sage. 
John C. Scott. 
Howard P. Robinson. 
Enoch C, Pierce. 
Edward Brigham. 
H. P. Kennedy. 
A. Winslow Wetherbee. 


Wn. F. Harriman. 
Henry White. 
Walter Ordway. 
Alvah Morrison.* 
N. Morton Hobart. 
Elisha Crocker, Jr. 
Francis D. King. 
F. E. Cook. 

O. G. Tinkham. 
QO. F. Eaton. 

J. P. Sanborn, 
Elijah Shaw. 


Fordyce M. Stimson. 
George H. Copeland. 
Warner W. Simonds. 
James E. Murray. 
William L. Randall. 
Selar Simonds. 
Rufus C. Freeman. 
Moses M. Mantor. 
Altred E. Fiske. 
Sullivan Rogers. 
Gvo. A. Parkhurst. 
William P. Drury. 
Stephen Chapman. 
John C. Gamwell. 
O. M. Pearl. 

James Summers. 
Horatio W. Tilton. 
Joseph Gleason. 
Abijah Brown.* 
Daniel Marsh. 

J. Q. A. Lothrop. 
Moses Sargent.* 


- Hugh B. Miller. 


Gordon H. Johnson. 
Arausford Rhoades. 
Erastus G. Allen. 
Elisha Day. 

E. C. Mathews. 
Abraham Patch, Jr. 
F. W. Mason. 
Christopher T. Bailey. 
George E. Morse. 
Nathaniel Hitchcock. 
Isaiah C. Luman.* 
M. W. Nickerson. 
Charles W. Turner. 
Francis A. Hvar. 


Aaron Bacon. 
Samuel D. Stone. 


Duxbury, West, . 


East Bridgewater, 


Eastham, 
Easthampton, 
Easton, North, 
Edgartown, . 


Vineyard Grove, 


Egremont, North, 


Enfield, 
Erving, ° 
Essex, . 


Everett, 


Fairhaven, . 
Fall River, . 


Falmouth, . 
Fitchburg, . 
Florida, 
Foxborough, 
Framingham, 
South, . 
Franklin, . 
Freetown, 
Gardner, . 
Georgetown, 


Gill, . 
Gloucester, . 
Goshen, 5 
Gosnold, . 


Grafton, . 
Granby, 


Granville Corner, 


Great Barrington, 


Greenfield, . 


Greenwich 


Groton, 
Groveland, . 
Hadley, 
Halifax, 
Hamilton, 
Hancock, 


Hanover, 


Hanson, South, 4 


Hardwick, . 
Harvard, . 
Harwich, . 
Port, . 


Haverhill, 


Hawley, 

West, . 
Heath, ° 
Hingham, . 
Hinsdale, . 


Holden, 
Holbrook, 
Holland, . 
Holliston, . 
Holyuke, 


Hopkinton, . 
Hubbardston, 
Hudson, 
Huntington, 

Hyde Park, . 
Ipswich, . 


Jamaica Plain, 
Kingston, . 
Lakeville, . 
Lancaster, . 


South, . 
Lanesborough, 
Lawrence, 
Lee, 
Leiceste 


Cherry Valley 


Lenox, . 
Le ominater, . 
Leverett, . 


Lexington, . 
Leyden, 


Lincoln, ° 
Littleton, . 
Longmeadow, 


Lowell, 


Ludlow, 
Lunenburg, 
Lynn, . 
Lyunticld, 
Malden, 
Manchester, 
Manstield, 
Marblehead, 
Marion, 
Marlborough, 


Marshticld, 


Mattapoisett, 
Maynard, . 
Medfield, . 
Medford, . 


. 


. 


Charles TI. Chandler.* 
M. Judkinus. 
Myrick Clark. 

E. Thomas Sawyer. 
Rufus H. Wiitlis.* 
Jason L. Dexter.* 
Lewis Smith.* 

L. K. Kline. 
William B. Kimball. 
Eben H. Spring. 
Daniel W. Bartlett. 
Benjamin Corey. 
George Armstrong. 
Thomas S. Butman. 
Henry C. Braley. 
James F. Larkin. 
James E. Rockett. 
Isaac 8. Lawrence.* 
C. E. F. Hay ward. 
Sedate Tower. 
Emery Leach. 

J. G. Bannister.* 
Moses M. Snag * 
Wm. E. Nason. 
Geo. D. Williams.* 
Webster Cowee. 
Solomon Nelson. 
H. N. Harriman.* 
F. W. Chapin. 
George Lane. 

T. P. Lyman. 

Asel Bates. 

P. O., Wood’s Hole. 
J. H. Chickering. 
&. M. Cook. 

A. D. King. 
Harvey Holmes.* 
Abram 8. Clark. 
Wm. Elliott.* 
Sam’l J. Lyon.* 
Chauncy Bryant.* 
Charles 8. Record. 
Andrew Robbins. 


Francis Edson. 
William H. Crocker. 
John Trefry. 

H. E. Whitman. 
Jedediah Dwelley. 
J. B. Chandler. 
Cyrus A. Bates. 

QO. F. Stebbins. 
Henry Buttertield. 
Jona. Buck. 
Elbridge G. Doane. 
E. 8. Warner. 

A. B. Merrill. 
Luther 8. Bailey. 
Edwin Scott. 

Willis Vincent. 
Squire Benson. 
Charles Spring.* 
Lyman Payne. 
Lewis W. ‘Taylor.* 
E. W. Merrick. 
Frederick Bigelow. 
Charles Koper. 
Ethan C. Ciaflin. 
William G. Ham. 
M. Shine. 

H. C. Shurtliff. 
Samuel 8. Gleason. 
Chas. H. Robinson, 
Lewis P. Luring. 
E. A. Allen. 

E. J. Coleman. 
Tristam B. Fall. 
Timothy B. Ross. 
A. B. Fellows.* 
Sce West Roxbury. 
Josiah Cushman. 
Uriah Sampson. (M.D. 
J. L. Thompson, 
Wm. P. Holder. 
Stephen H. Turner, 
Reuben W. Fields, 
Moulton Batchelder. 
Charles H. Cutting. 
Rufus Holman. 
Pariey Holman, 
W. D. Curtis. 
George England, 
David Rice, M. D. 
Samuel W. Hendley. 
U. T. Darling. 


Asahel W. Sawyer. 
Abel H. Calkins. 
Dimond Chandler. 
Samuel Beck.* 
Albert Pinder.* 
C. M. Barnes. 

D. L. Fuller. 
Cyrus Kilburn, 
Edward VP. Allen. 
James Jackson. 
W.. H. Cromack. 
T. Kittield. 

J. A. Blake.* 


. Horace W. C. Sweet. 


kK. F. Braley. 
Micah B. Priest.* 
C. F. Morse. 
Charles T. Hatch. 
N. J. Damon. 
John F. Hatch. 
Noah Hammond. 
Charles C. Wellington. 
Rev. C. C. Sewall. 
Ww. H. Palmer. 
Asa Law. 


Medford, West, . 
Medway, . 
Melrose, 
Mendon, . 
Methuen, . 
Middleborough, . 


Middlefield, . 
Middleton, . 
Milford, 
Millbury, . 
Milton, 
Monroe, 
Monson, 
Montague, . 
Monterey, 
Mount ington, 


Nahant, 


Nantucket, 
Natick, 


Needham, Wellesley, . 


New Ashford, . 
New Bedford, . 
New Braintree, 
New Marlborough, 
New Salem, 
Newbury, . 
Newburyport, . 


Newton, . 


Newtonville, 

Newton Centre, . 
Upper 
West, . 


Norfolk, Franklin City, 


North Andover, . 
North Brooktield, 


North Reading, . 
Northampton, . 
Northborough, . 


Northbridge, 

Whitiusville, 
Northfield, . 
Norton, 
Norwood, . 


Oakham, . 
Orange, 
North, . 


Orleans, 
Otis, 
Oxford, 


Palmer, 
Paxton, 
Peabody, . 


Pelham, 


Pembroke, 

“ast, 
Peppe rell, 
Peru, 
Petersham, . 


Phillipston, . 
Pittstield, . 
Plainfield, . 
Plymouth, . 
Piympton,. 
Prescott, . 
Princeton, . 
Provincetown, 


Quincy, 
Point, . > 


Randolph, . . 
Raynham, 
Reading, 

Rehoboth, 
Revere, 


Richmond, 
Rochester, ° 
Rockland, . 
Rockport, 
Pigeon Cove, 
Rows, 
Rowley, 
Roy alston, South, 
Russell, . 
Rutland, 


Salem, . 


Salisbury, . 


Sandisfield, N. Boston, 


Sandwich, 


Mashpee, . 


Saugus, 
East, . 
Savoy 


Se ituste Centre, 
Seckonk, . 
Sharon, 
Sheflield, 
Shelburne Falls, . 


. 


George H. Gibson. 
Henry B. Woodman. 
Henry B. Newhall. 


E. G. Knights. 
James A. Burgess. 
Jonathan McElwain. 
A. 38. McIntire. 

A. W. Kecne.* 
Samuel Sawyer. 
L. Crossman. 
David H. Sherman. 
M. F. Bacon. 

J. Chenery. 

O, L. Mansur. 

M. C. Langdon.* 
Charles N. Clark. 
Henry 8. Goodale. 
David Johnson. 
Wim. Luscombe. 
Charles G. Coffin. 
Josiah A. Bean.* 
E. H. Brigham. 
Henry P. Varney. 
Elihu Ingraham. 


Chas, A. Gleason. 
Henry N. Adams. 
B. W. Fay. 

Edward i Little. 


R. C. Hale.* 


8S. W. ‘Tuck.* 
John M. Fisk. 
J.C. Kennedy. 
George W. Rigby. 
Wn. L. Frothingham. 
Frank E. Hinds. 
Frank E. Tucker. 
8. R. Urbino. 
Revelo L. Hinds. 
James A. Guild. 
Andrew Smith. 
Sylvander Bothwell. 
Luther P. DeLand. 
George A. Flint, 
Henry H. Dame. 
H. M. Potter. 
Aaron C. Barton. 
Charles A. Rice. 
Francis H. Corey. 
Israel Plummer, 
Henry A. Cook. 


Samuel Howard. 


Mark Haskell. 
8. J. Howell. 
N. F. Blodgett. 
8. J. Oliver. 
James H. Arey. 
E. L. Day.* 

0. W. Chaffee. 


J. A. Palmer.* 
D. RK. Boynton. 
Wm. Wolcott. 
Lewis A. Manning. 


Rev. John Jones (P. O. 


Amherst). 
Geo. H. Ryder. 
Martin Hatch.* 
8. P. Lawrence. 
Austin Stowell. 

. G. Mudge. 
Merrick Blanchard. 
8. E. Pike. 

IL. Hl. Newton.* 
Orson 8. White. 

Jas. B. Collingwood.* 
Alonzo Wright. 

D. G. Blackmer. 
John Brooks. 

Robert Knowles. 
dohn Young. 


Washington M.French. 


George B. Pray. 
John Long. 

©. G. Washburn, 
Nathan Baneroft. 
George L. Goff. 
John H. Proctor. 
Samuel 8. Pratt. 
Chas. M. Van Brame. 
Roland T. Savory. 
Wm. B. Seavey. 
Robert Tarr. 
John F. Swett. 


Milton Ellsworth. 
David W. Day. 
H. Parks. 


J.C. Towne. 
W. F. Chapple. 
8. J. Trofatter. 
William M. Hill. 
John G@ Lang. 
W. Currier. 
Edward Ingham, 
Ezra T. Pope. 
Chas. H. Burgess. 
V. B. Collins. 
Danici A. Parker. 
Geo. N. Chase. 
Emerson L. Mason. 
Thomas Vinal. 
A. N. Medbury. 
Willard Richards. 


Horace D. Train, M.D. 


George A Bates, Jr. 


Sherborn, . 
Shirley, 
Shrewsbury, 
Shutesbury, 


Somerset, . 
Somerville, . 


South Hadley, . ° 


South Scituate, . 
Southampton, . 
Southboro’, Fayville, . 

Cordaville, . 
Southbridge, . 


Southwick, . 
Spencer, . 
Springtield, . 


Sterling, . 
Stockbridge, 
Stoneham, . 
Stoughton, . 
Stow, Rockbottom, 
Sturbridge, 
Fiskdale, 


Sudbury, . 
Sunderland, 
Sutton, . 
Swampscott, 
Swansea, . 


Taunton, . 


Templeton, . 


Truro, . 
Tyngsborough, 
Tyringham, 


Tewksbury, 
Tisbury, 
Tolland, 
Topstield, 
Townsend, . 


West, . 
Uxbridge, . 


Wakefield, . 


Walpole, . 


Waltham, 


Warcham, . 5 


Warren, 
Warwick, . 
Washington, 
Watertown, 


Wayland, . 


Webster, . 
Wellfleet, . 
Wendell (Depot). 
Wenham, 

West Boylston, . 
West Bridgewater, 


West Brookfield, 
West Newbury, . 
West Roxbury, . 


Jamaica Plain, 
West Springtield, 


West Stockbridge, . 
Westborough, . 


Westfield, . 


Westford, 
Westhampton, 
Westminster, . 
Weston, _. > 
Westport Point, . 


Weymouth, . 
East, . 
North, . 


South,. . 


Whately, East, . 
Wilbraham, 
South, . 
Williamsburg, 
Williamstown, . 
Wilmington, 4 
Winchendon, . 
Winchester, 
Windsor, . 
Winthrop, . 
Woburn, . 
Worcester, . ° 


Worthington, . 
Wrentham,. 


Yarmouth, . 


John W. Dodge, 
Cyrus A Kilburn, 
George Buck. 

J. G. Reed. 

J. H. Forbes.* 


M. C. Parkhurst. 
Jairus Mann. 
8. N. Miller. 
Harvey Cary. 
Willard Torry.* 
8. R. Clapp. 
John Blair. 
D. W. Mitchell. 
H. W. Bacon. 
P, M. Clarke. 
F. F. Arthur. 
James A. Black, 
L. H. Pease. 
Luther Clark. 
Ww. Birnie.* 
Jas. E. Russell. 
'T. Smart. 
Charles H. Loring. 
D. iniel B. Fenn. 
Richard Plummer, 
Calvin Howland.* 
W. W. Blossom, 
Heury M. Carpenter, 
John A. Gould, 
John Goodnow. 
W. W. Russell. 
George Hastings. 
Zebedee Small. 
John H. Martin. 


George H. Babbitt, Jr. 
Crossman, 2d.* 
Willis Potter. 

Charles W. Davis, 
Henry E. Preston. 


Fowler T. Moore, 

T. K. Leach, 

Edwin A. Spaulding, 
Samuel Dyer. 

Isaac 8. Knight. 

J. W. Wilson. 


C. I. Pike. 
J. D. Batcheldor, 


Chas. H. Davis.* 
Wm. N. Tyler. 
Eugene Cady. 
J. B. Hanners. 
8. W. Hartshorn. 
H. P. Sherman. 
Nath’l A. Moody. 
Alden Jameson.* 
Joseph Harding. 
Wm. Lloyd Chipman, 
Alexander Swift. 
Wm. Combs. 
Joseph Pierce. 
Henry M. Spear. 
George Parker. 
Ezran V. Howard. 
Horace Heard. 
Chas. W. Whitney. 
(P. O. Cochituate.) 
Solomon Shumway. 
R. C. Sparrow. 
J. C. Holston. 
Elbridge Porter. 
W. H. Johnson. 
Eli Wheeler. 
Josiah Q. Hartwell 
(P. O. Brockton). 
Horace W. Bush. 
Moses P. Stanwood. 
George A. Walker. 
A. L. Decatur. 
Wm. H. Thomas. 
C. W. Hossington. 
W. C. Hatch.* 
James Dewell. 
J. W. Fairbanks.* 
D. P. Brigham. 
N. Chamberlin. 
F. W. Chamberlin. 
Asa Hildreth. 
T. C. Davenport. 
James B. Wood. 
Alonzo 8. Fiske. 
William Valentine. 
Joshua Binney. 
George W. Whitton. 
Noble Morse.* 
W. C. Cleverly. 
C. C. Tinkham.* 
F. B. Vinson. 
Alvah Raymond, Jr. 
H. H. Hastings. 
Luther B. Bliss. 
8. C. Spellman. 
Benson Munyan. 
Henry T. Talmadge. 
Charles W. Swain. 
George Sumner Loud. 
P. W. Swan. 
Albert Ford. 
David P. Matthews.* 
John E, Tidd.* 
James M. Drennan.* 
E. D. McFarland. 
W. Ansel Washburn. 
David D. Powers. 
A. W. Cheever. 
Alonzo Cook. 


R. E. Holmes.* 
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